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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study Is to view the regular officer 
retention problem, within the Marine Corps, as the author sees 
It and in quantified form. To this end representative costs have 
been assigned to the various general tasks of procuring and 
training a regular officer, and an attempt is made to determine 
what portion of these costs may have been lost through failure 
to retain him on active duty for at least a minimum of twenty 
years. 

Since direct cost figures, of the nature desired, are not 
readily available at the Marine Corps activities visited by the 
author, the cost figures contained herein are not accurate, 
historical costs. They are, however, the author feels, 
representative, minimum costs and are useful, in that light, in 
attempting to determine the least investment the American people 
have made in gaining a regular Marine officer. 

further, it is recognised that it is not possible, or 
even desirable, that the active duty ranks of the Karine Corps 
officer structure be staffed entirely by regular officers. This 
study will take no issue with this point. However, since the 
Marine Corps regular officer input has been only a small portion 
of all officer input it would appear desirable to retain the 
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maximum number possible of these accessions. 

Again, attention is Invited to the fact that the bases 
for many of the cost figures were of the author’s contrivance. 

An attempt has been made clearly to identify these. Additionally, 
where possible, every effort is made to insure that costs, based 
on these contrived bases, are understated, rather than overstated 
in order to insure that the costs presented are minimum costs. 



CHAPTER I 



A Bill 3F HISTORY OP MARIKS CORPS OFFICER PROCrjRiMSNT 1 

To understand ths regular officer retention problem within 
the Karine Corps it is important that we understand the sources of 
Marine Corps officers and the manner in which applicants are 
obtained from these sources. To this end the following brief 
history of Marine Corps officer procurement is offered. 

From the time the Continental Congress adopted its 
resolution creating two Marine battalions and urged that 
"particular care be taken that no persona be appointed to office 
or enli3ted into said battalions, but such as are good seamen, or 
so acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve to 
advantage by sea whan required," the Marine Corps has experienced 
varying periods of time in which retention of offioers was a 
problem. 

Beginning with the first post Revolutionary War Commandant 
William . ard Burroughs, until the outbreak of the Civil jar, the 
commandants of the Marine Corps took a personal interest in the 

^Bernard 0. Kalty, Marine Corps Officer Procurement: A 
Brief History . Marine Corps ''lliotorical ae^eVence Series *Jo 7, 
Historical Branch, G-3» Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D . C., December, 1958. 
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appointment of officers from civil life and personally selected 
those who were commissioned. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, Congress 
modified the Marine Corps system of officer procurement to make 
eligible for commission only young men between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five who passed a professional examination drawn up and 
administered by the Secretary of the Navy. 

In 1832, Congress again modified the system and directed 
that the Marine Corps obtain some of its second lieutenants from 
the Naval Academy. However, this source proved insufficient, by 
itself to meet the expansion needs of the Spanish American War, 
and additional officers were commissioned from the ranks and from 
civil life. 

Hero we have the first indications of the simultaneous use 
of what has proven to be the three major sources of officer input 
to the Marine Corps— the Naval Aoademy, enlisted ranks, and civil 
life. Depending upon the needs of the times, the Marino Corps has 
continued to use these sources, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
up to the present day. 

During the emergency brought about by World War I, and 
our subsequent entry Into that war, from 1914 to 1920, the major 
source of all officer procurement was the enlisted ranks. Also, 
during this time, a program was initiated which authorized the 
appointment of applicants from civil life to become second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps Reserve. Selected officers from 
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this program were allowed to be discharged later and to be 
reappointed to the permanent, regular Marine Oorpa. 

The fact that the majority of all officers, during World 
War I, were procured from the ranks was the result of a policy 
initiated by Major General George Barnett, Commandant of the 
Karine Corps in 1914. His opinion was that the officer corps 
should be staffed entirely by graduates of the Naval Academy and 
men from the enlisted ranks. The fact that this policy did not 
serve the needs of the Karine Corps did not become obvious until 
1921, At that time the Marine Corps was attempting to extricate 
itself from its first serious officer shortage problem of the 
twentieth century, and was having trouble doing it. 

Demobilization after World War I, had left 564 vacancies in the 
ranks of the permanent regular offloers, Emergency action, in the 
form of appointing a board to deal with the problem, was necessary, 
and it was not until such action vras taken that the problem was 
solved. 

During the 1920's the Marine Corps used the same three 
general sources of procurement cited above, but modified its 
olvil source to Include only graduates of military colleges and 
universities who were recommended by the presidents of those 
institutions. However, the policy initiated by General Barnett 
still underlay the actions of the Marine Corps for, when 
vacancies in the officer structure were limited, applicants were 
first selected from the Naval Academy, then from the enlisted 
ranks, and finally from civil life. 
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In 1925» the Marine Corps Reserve, which had its abortive 
introduction to the military scene in 1916, was reemphasized and 
a coordinated effort was made to obtain peacetime reserve 
officers to staff Marine Corps Reserve companies. These oompanies 
were being established throughout the United States and the intent 
was to staff them with officers who had previous, honorable, 
active service in one of the armed forces of the United States. 

This attempt proved unsuccessful and led to a revision of the 

\ 

\ 

requirements for obtaining a reserve commission* With this 
revision, reserve appointments were offered to graduates of 

,r 

accredited collogo3 who were not required to have any prior 
military experience. \ 

In 1926, Congress also established the Naval Reserve 

\ i 

Officers Training Corps, of which the Marine Corps Reserve 

j 

Officer Training Corps was a small part. The purpose of this 
program i*as to provide the Marine Corps with junior officers from 
the graduating classes of several selected universities. However, 
the program never proved satisfactory for Marine Corps purposes 
and, in 193^, Marine Corps support, in the form of instructors, 
was withdrawn. 

In 1935, the Marine Corps initiated the platoon leader's 
class program. This program provided college students 
commissions as second lieutenants in the Marine Corp3 Reserve, 
upon graduation, after attendance at two summer, six weeks 
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training sessions. These sessions were conducted at Quantlco, 
Virginia, and the students attended as members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

With the advent of World War II, the procurement picture 
shifted somewhat and various programs, e.g., V-12 and the college 
training program, were instituted. These programs were aimed at 
procuring college graduates for the officer corps. Also, in 
1940, the officer candidate course, a three months course of 
instruction open to graduates of accredited colleges, was 
initiated at Quantico. This course led to a reserve commission. 

With respect to commissioning in the Regular Marine Corps 
the late 1930' s showed an almost complete reversal of General 
Barnett's ideas, and the bulk of regular officers were appointed 
from civilian sources, whereas very few were appointed from the 
ranks . 

During World War II, input to the officer ranks, both 
regular and reserve, was from the Naval Academy, the V-12 program, 
the college training program, field commissions, and the officer 
candidate classes. Again, the specific source used depended upon 
the specific needs of the times but now the emphasis was shifted 
to procuring applicants with college training. 

After World War II, the Marine Corps allowed its officer 
candidate course, V-12, and college training programs to lapse 
and again looked primarily to the Naval Academy, augmented by the 
rejuvenated Naval Reserve Officer Training Course, for its 
officer input. 
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The platoon leader's class was revived on a grand scale, 
soon after World War II, and this course became the third major 
source of regular and reserve officers. Additionally, commissions 
were still tendered outstanding enlisted men and selected 
graduates of Air Force and Army reserve officer training programs. 

With the advent of the Korean conflict a number (500) of 
temporary commissions were awarded outstanding master sergeants, 
warrant officers, and commissioned warrant officers. Two other 
programs were also initiated, at this time, to meet a growing 
requirement for specialists and technicians, the warrant officer 
program and the limited duty officer program. 

Today the Marine Corps employs, as the sources of most 
of its male officers, regular and reserve, the Naval Academy, 
the Naval Reserve Officer training program, the platoon leader's 
class, the officer candidate course, the meritorious non- 
commissioned officer program, selected graduates of Army and Air 
Force reserve officer training programs, the limited duty officer 
program, the warrant officer program, and the Navy enlisted 
scientific education program. 

Since the Spanish American War, the Marine Corps has used, 
at varying times, as a source of its permanent, regular officers, 
the Naval Academy, the Naval Reserve Officer training corps, and 
a system of selection from within its own ranks. This selection 
from within has become characteristic of the Marine Corps and 
involves the augmentation of selected reserve (and In the past, 
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temporary) officers forregular, permanent appointments. 

For example, and as indicated above, subsequent to world 
War I, demobilization left a total of 564 vacancies in the 
strength of the officer corps. In dealing with this problem 
selections for permanent commissions were made from among the 
temporary officers, both regular and reserve, who had served in 
the active Marine Corps during the war, and enlisted men and 
warrant officers who had held war-time commissions. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship of regular officer 
accessions to reserve officer accessions during the period 1952- 
1962. This figure deals with accessions making their initial 
entry into officer ranks. 

Figure 2 gives an illustration of the Importance of 
augmentation from within during the period 1960-1962. 

Since the regulars from other sources, illustrated in 
Figure 2, are in part college students who are fulfilling an 
active duty requirement incurred as a result of the federal 
government subsidising their education, and since many of these 
officers can be expected to leave the active Karine Corps upon 
fulfillment of this requirement, the augmentation program, which 
deals with officers selecting a career after being exposed to it, 
carries a degree of permanence and, therefore, becomes Important 
in any consideration of the Marine Corps regular officer structure. 
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ACCESSIONS TO OFF IQ m STE3tfCfH PI 1952-1962 
(Shaded Area Shows Regular Accessions ) a 



Percent 




a Goae DPH, Headquarters U3MC, ''Accessions to Officer 
Strength PI 1952-1962." 



Figure 1 
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XUPUT OF REGULAR OFFICERS, FISCAL YEARS 1960-19 62 ? 



Source 


1960 


Fiscal fear 
1961 


1962 


Augmentation Program 
(includes captains, 
1st lieutenants and 
2nd lieutenants) 


283 


259 


296 


Other sources 
(includes 2nd 
lieutenants only) 


361 


261 


312 


To tal 


649 


520 


603 


% of total regular accessions 
provided through augmentation 


44 


49.8 


48.7 



a Piles of the G-l (Statistics) Division, Headquarters 
Marine Oorps, March 196 3 » 



Figure 2 



IX 



Emphasis is placed on this point at this time in order 
to provide a b^sis for assumptions and ooncluaiona to be made 
later in this study. 

Thus, we have seen a brief history of Marine Corps 
officer procurement. Now let us consider the scope of the problem 
which has arisen from our failure to retain as permanent, regular 
officers, a sufficient number of those officers procured. 
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0H1PT33 II 

TBS RSCrUIAR OFPIOEE ROT3STION PROBLBM DBFINBB 

£n this study, when we speak of a regular officer 
retention problem we are referring to the failure of captaino, 

1st lieutenants, and 2nd lieutenants to seek and accept permanent, 
regular appointments in sufficient numbers to fulfill the needs 
of the permanent, regular structure of the Marine Corps officer 
corps. 

These three ranks form what we shall call the prime 
promotion b^se (PPB) which, for our purposes, is the lowest 
grouping of permanent, regular officers eligible for promotion 
from which all other groupings of permanent, regular officers 
flow (upward). This selection of a PPB is made on the assumption 
that we cannot be certain that an officer has become a careerist 
until he has completed his eighth to tenth year of active 
commissioned service. Once he has passed this milestone we can 
be 90 % certain that he has decided to make a career of the 
military. 1 

Authoritative confidential sources. 

12 
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Promotions within the Marine Oorps are basically internal. 
They result from the recommendations of a promotion board, which 
are endorsed by the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Defense and the 
President of the United States. In its action the promotion board 
considers a specifically designated number of officers, from the 
officers precedence list (lineal list), and from this group selects 
a specifically authorized number for promotion. This number is 
generally smaller than the number considered, thus forcing a 
degree of attrition in the promotion process, with attrition 
becoming more severe as selections involve the more senior officer 
ranks. In practice, the officers considered are presently serving 
in the rank immediately junior to that for which they are competing! 
Whatever the rank this group of officers constitutes a promotion 
base which can be traced back to the PPB, since all of the 
officers considered were once members of the PPB. 

In theory, each promotion base, which is senior to the 
PPB, represents a purification of that base. The degree of 
purification depends upon the relative seniority of the promotion 
base considered. For example, officers selected for promotion to 
major from within the PPB represent, in relation to the number 
considered, the most qualified of those eligible. When this 
group of officers, as members of a promotion base made up of 
majors, are considered for selection for promotion to lieutenant 
colonel forced attrition will again generate purification and 
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only the most qualified will be selected. This procedure will 
continue until, ultimately, the most qualified are selected for 
promotion to general officer. 

Proa this it can be concluded that the quality of officer 
in any rank is only as good as the highest quality in the 
promotion base from which he was selected. This is almost 
axiomatic. Therefore, if we insure that a promotion base contains 
the highest quality of officers attainable, the next higher rank, 
after promotion, will reflect this quality. 

It follows then that an improvement in the quality of the 
PP3 will be realized in improved, succeeding, senior promotion 
bases. 

A good PP3 can be described in many ways. For our 
purposes it is one which is staffed by a large number of career 
motivated, professional, permanent, regular officers, who have 
demonstrated their ability through actual performance of duty. 

The value of this PP3 will be affected by a lessening or 
intensification in degree of either number or quality. 

'/e will concern ourselves primarily with the problem of 
numbers, that is, the requirement that the Marine Corps retain 
in the PP3 a large number of career motivated, professional, 
permanent, regular officers. Since the authorized strength of 
the Marine Corps is subject to change we will not attempt to 
define an exact number except to say that it should be 
sufficiently large so as to enable a promotion board truly to 
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seleot, from a group of officers eligible for promotion, a 
smaller group representing those most qualified. A base composed 
of such a number would lessen the possibility of selection of 
marginally qualified officers who, if the base were appreciably 
smaller, might be selected because of a need to promote a 
specific number to fill specific vacancies. 

We have described a good PPB as one which is staffed with 
a large number of permanent, regular offioers. 'hen we examine 
the Marine Corps PPB we recognise that it is staffed also with 
a large number of reserve officers. It is recognized that 
reserve officers must be trained in sufficient numbers to provide 
a mobilization base in case of armed conflict. It is further 
recognised that fulfillment of this requirement will require a 
number of these reserve officers to be on active duty in the PPB. 
For this reason, in thle study, when we speak of reserve officers 
weakening the PPB we do not refer to those who are serving on 
active duty in fulfillment of mobilization base requirements. 

Such reserve officers are usually serving only their minimum 
active duty requirement and are serving in the ranks of 2d 
lieutenant and 1st lieutenant. 'ith respect to those reserve 
officers who arc serving beyond this requirement it may be said 
that the PPB is weakened when their numbers Increase and 
strengthened when their numbers decrease. Such officers are 
usually serving in billets intended to be filled by permanent 
regular officers. 
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Figures 3 and 3A provide a picture of the distribution 
of officers, actual and desired, for fiscal years 1950, 1961 and 
1962, These figures Include both regular officers and reserve 
offlcex's on active duty. As can be seen, there was little 
difference, overall, between the desired number and actual numbers 
of officers for that three year period. The rank of 2d lieutenant 
does show shortages but there was an overage in nuabers in the 
PPB overall. It must also be noted that there was an overage in 
the total officer structure for two of the three years cited and 
that the percentage of the total of all officers actually taken 
up by the PPB was smaller than the percentage of the total of all 
officers desired to be taken up by PPB, 

Looking deeper, we discover that a large percentage of 
the PPB was made up of reserve officers and that this percentage 
increased from P5f i960 to FY 1962. See Figure 4. Thl3 could be 
an indication that the prime promotion base may be weakening 
with raroect to the presence of career motivated officers who 
desire regular, permanent commissions. 

Further, Figure 5 indicates that an increase of 500 
officers (total) in the Marine Corps from FY 1961 to FY 1962 
saw an Increase of 1222 reserve officers on active duty and a 
decrease* of 874 permanent regular officers in the PPB. 

Additionally between 96# and 97# of all reserve officers on 
active duty were then serving in the PP3. This is further 
indication of a possible weakening of the PPB. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP OFFICSRS a 
(actual and desired) 



Rank 

A< 


196 

stualTj 


7sired A| 


Fiscal Yt 

1961 

ptual Desired l 


sar 

1?62 

LCtual Desired 












Total Karine Corps : 


.6215 


16200 


L6162 : 


.6200 


16885 


16700 


Captains 


4563 


4519 


4266 


4276 


4263 


4259 


1st lieutenants 


3308 


4125 


4207 


4514 


4116 


4423 


2d lieutenants 


2568 


2306 


2391 


2067 


2833 


2273 



a Flles of G-l Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 
Headquarters Karine Corps (HQMC). 



Figure 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS* 1 
COiiKON SIZE PERCENTAGES 



Rank 

A 


196 
3tual 2 


i 2 

[3 sired 


Fiscal Year 

~T95~r~ 

lictual Desired 


1262 

Actual Desired 


Total Marine Corps 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Captains 


28 


28 


26 


26 


25 


26 


1st lieutenants 


23 


26 


26 


28 


24 


25 


2d lieutenants 


16 


14 


15 


13 


14 


14 



a Files of G-l Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 
Headquarters Karine Corps (HQMC). 



Figure 3A 



OFFICER STRUCTURE (END STRENGTHS ) a 
PRIME PROMOTION 3A3S 
(RESERVE STRENGTHS IH PARENTHESIS) 



Rank 


1960 


Fiscal Year 
1961 


1962 


Total Officers 
(all ranks) 


16215 


(4951) 


16162 


(4964) 


16835(6282) 


Captains 


4565 


(583) 


4266 


(566) 


4263(1225) 


1st lieutenants 


3308 


(2304) 


4207 


(2440) 


4116(2560) 


2d lieutenants 


2568 


(1911) 


2391 


(1821) 


2333(2264) 


. / 

% of PPB who are 
Reserve ./officers 


43. 


86 


44.43 


53.95 


JL 













a Fllao of G-l Division (Officer Plans and Statistics) 
Headquarters Karine Corps (HQHO). 



Figure 4 
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TABULATION OP ACTIVE DUTY RESERVE OFFICERS S3RVING IN 
THE RANKS OP CAPTAIN, 1ST LIEUTENANT AND 
2D 'LIEUTENANT 0 




^Percent of total reserve officers on active duty. 
0 Piles of G-l (Statistics) Division, HQMO. 



Figure 5 
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It is no disparagement of reserve officers to point out 
the weakening effect of their increased numbers in the PPB. 

The concern in this matter does not stem from any question of the 
qualification of reserve officers, but from the fact that the 
permanent regular officer structure, which rests on this base, 
is thereby being limited to an increasingly smaller group of 
officers from whioh to select. Should this trend continue it 
could result in the elimination of the system of selectivity 
through creating an insufficiency of permanent, regular officers, 
with respect to filling billet vacancies, to enable a selection. 
The extreme would be automatic promotions with complete 
elimination of competition. 

The question could now be raised as to why all this 
concern for selectivity. Why is there a need to select the most 
qualified? Is it not sufficient to promote, by seniority, 
those officers who were so carefully screened on their entry into 
the Harine Corps? If there arose a need for a larger number of 
offloern than the regular officer corps could provide, could not 
reserve officers provide continuing assistance in the form of 
active duty officers? 

To answer these questions, let us consider the career 



military officer 



Ofi&PTSR III 
THJ R3GULAR OPPIOZ3R 



Harvey Mansfield and Harold Stein described the career 
officer of the 1930's as follows ; 

Career officers for their part, were a fairly 
closed group. They were brought up to think of 
themselves as apolitical and seldom voted or qualified 
themselves to vote, even in the relatively few states 
with practicable absentee voting laws, or give much 
attention to local civic affairs. It was common for 
the sons of officers to secure appointments to Hast 
Point or the Naval Academy, to follow their father's 
career. Service codes inculcated a slight distaste 
for the money making goals of businessmen— which did 
not extend, however, to the top levels of finance and 
Indus try- -and service traditions took a generally 
aristocratic view of society and a conservative view 
of domestic political and social Issues, though the 
officers themselves held no elite status in civil 
society. Service careers were simply outside the main 
currents of American life . -*• 

Further, they described the position of the military 
establishment, in this period of government spending, as being 
responsible for 17.5# of the total government outlay: 

The entire outlay in the military establishment 
amounted to no more than '700 million out of total 
expenditures of 4 billion for FY 1930.' 



^Millis, Walter, with Harvey Mansfield and Harold Stein, 
Arm3 and the State . (New York: The Twentieth Oentury Fund, 1958) 



p. 21. 
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2 Ibid. 
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This attitude and this posture were outgrowths of the 

American people’s historical distrust of large standing armies 

and of the fear of the potential threat of military involvement 

In politics. Two of our most respected presidents voiced this 

distrust in speeches to the American people given over 150 years 

apart. George Washington warned that the United States should 

. , . avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments, which, under any form of government, 
are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. 1 

Dwight D. Slsenhower, on IT January 1961, brought 
Washington’s warning up to date. 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments Industry; American 
maJcei's of plowshares could, with time and as required, 
malia swords as well. 3ut now we can no longer risk 
emergency improvisation of national defense; we hav8 
been compelled to create a permanent armaments industry 
of vast proportions. Added to this, 3.5 million men 
and women are directly engaged in the defense 
establishment. We annually spend on military security 
alone more than the net income of all United States 
corporations. 

This conjunction of an immense military establish- 
ment and a large arms Industry is new In the American 
experience. The total influence— economic, political, 
even spiritual — is felt in every city, every statehouse, 
every office of the Federal Government. We recognize 
the imperative need for this development. Yet we must 
not fail to comprehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
resources and livelihood are all involved; so is the very 
structure of our society. 

In the councils of Government, we must guard against 
the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought, by the military-industrial complex. The 
potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced power 
exists and will persist. 



^George D. Patterson, III, "Should Politics be Taboo?," 
United States ffaval Instlture Proceedings . September, 1962, p. 40. 
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